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This Letter is sent to every Peer of the 
Realm, without distinction, because the 
writer cannot be assumed to know for 
certain the religious opinions of each one. 
It may, therefore, fall into the hands of 
those to whom some portions of it will 
be necessarily distasteful ; yet the writer 
earnestly disclaims all intention of giving 
pain to any individual. Eoman Catholics 
and others having strong convictions 
opposed to those of the writer are . re- 
spectfully urged to hold him excused 
for sending the Letter to them as well 
as to all the rest. This Letter will not 
be published within two full months of 
its being sent to the Peers. 

All replies will be held as strictly con- 
fidential. 

WooDLAWN House, Dulwich, S.E. 
November y 1883. 



[Copt/.] 



My Lords, 

With all the respect due to your order 
I ask permission to address your Lordships on 
a subject not only of the deepest importance 
to us all as men, but of the highest interest to 
those who have the welfare of this Kingdom at 
heart, and to whom has been entrusted in the 
course of God's good Providence so large a 
share as yours in guiding and influencing tlie 
opinions and actions of society, and in the 
maintenance of true religion and virtue in our 
beloved land. 

The great fact to which I desire to rivet 
attention, and to which it is impossible that 
your thoughts have not frequently reverted, is 
the steadily growing alienation of some of the 
most enlightened and upright minds of this 
generation from the doctrines hitherto known 
as popular Christianity, and which at present 
are by the law of the land prescribed to be 
believed and taught by the clergy. 

I do not liere attempt to assail the truth of 
these doctrines, nor would I abuse the hour of 
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intrusion upon your Lordships' notice by 
making offensive observations upon a creed 
which you may possibly still hold. 

My first object is to bring before you, as 
prominently and forcibly as words can do so, 
the simple fact of this alienation. 

Secondly, to show wherein it involves the 
gravest peril not only to the order and well- 
being of this Realm, not only to the safety of 
those institutions which are rightly regarded 
as the strength and glory of our country, but 
also — and still more peril — to the security and 
permanence of those principles of Religion, 
which all believeis, of whatever creed, agree 
in regarding as essential and vital. 

Thirdly, to suggest some practical safeguards 
whereby the dangers which threaten us may 
be averted. 

It may be deemed by some an utter waste 
of time to offer proofs of a fact so patent as 
that of the alienation of which I speak. But 
I know by experience how the lives of some 
— especially Archbishops and Bishops — are 
hedged around with screens and barriers which 
shelter them from immediate contact with the 
rough work-a-day world; and how, in conse- 
quence, the real state of the popular mind is 
hidden from them, or reaches them through 
so raany filtering channels as to be practically 



useless. Chaplains and Archdeacons of kindly 
heart, even when they know, as they some- 
times know, the unwelcome truth, are] apt to 
soften down the asperities of the tidings they 
bear, or from mistaken kindness to withhold 
information altogether. So, too, they who live 
habitually in the charmed circle of their peers, 
and who are for the most part engrossed with 
the sacred, though unobtrusive, duties of their 
private station, are liable to remain uninformed 
or only scantily informed of what is going on 
in other strata of society, and cannot even 
derive from their weekly and, daily newspaper 
a complete and adequate knowledge of the 
convulsive ferment which is now shaking the 
principles of faith and virtue to their very 
foundations. I do not, however, presume to 
possess a more accurate or extended know- 
ledge of this great upheaval than your Lord- 
ships ; but I may take it for granted that there 
are some amongst your order who have not had 
such opportunities as my own for learning the 
full truth, or for estimating the extent of our 
danger. Considering, further, the vast amount 
of Church patronage in your Lordships' hands, 
the clergy with whom you must inevitably 
come in contact are the last persons in the 
world to be expected to reveal their own mis- 
givings—not to say their unbelief — or to hint 
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at such an unwelcome topic as that of the 
alienation of men's minds from orthodoxy. 

Now, I am in a position which makes mo 
the depositary of a thousand confidences — ten 
thousand would be a more accurate number 
— from laymen and clergymen who find 
relief in pouring into my ear the convictions 
of their hearts. They can say to me what 
they dare not, and in many cases ought not, 
to say on the house-tops. Being sure of safety 
from exposure, and quite as sure of sympathy 
if not of help, they frankly own to me the 
untenableness of some orthodox doctrines and 
the grounds on which they regard them as no 
longer tenable. Indeed the stream of heretical 
thought has travelled so far and so fast that 
no one can tell the shores which its waters 
have not touched. For it must never be for- 
gotten that the present conditions of tenure 
under which the clergy hold their offices are 
such as practically to prevent the laity from 
finding out their real convictions. Unless a 
minister be unusually earnest, and have a 
vigour of utterance which cannot fail to carry 
conviction of his sincerity, he is always open 
to the suspicion of not believing all he says he 
believes, and of not heartily assenting to the 
liturgy which he is compelled to read. The 
ordinary average gentlemanly parish priest, 
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tliough he may officiate to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his patron and parishioners, cannot 
give them a single guarantee that he means 
what he says — for the simple reason that he 
is not free to say what he thinks. Whether he 
believes it or not, he must make a given creed 
or set of doctrines the substance of his doc- 
trinal teaching. Once upon a time insincerity 
and dissimulation of this sort was the rarest 
exception. Now, it must be confessed, it is 
exceedingly common, and becoming more and 
more general day by day; for the clergy 
generally do read and think, even though 
they hide the heretical books they read at the 
back of their library shelves, and do not run 
the risk of telling their thoughts. 

I may be reproached with the utterance of a 
vile slander against a most honourable body 
of men; but a careful attention to what I 
have said will make it clear that I have 
attacked the integrity of no one, and that 
no clergyman need take to himself any 
reproach unless he knows he deserves it. But 
I go much further than this, and would fain 
defend the insincere from wholesale denun- 
ciation. The insincerity is more than half the 
fault of the system of subscription to Articles 
and Creeds, and quite as much due to the lay 
people by whom the clergyman is eurrpunded. 
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and who have every weapon ready to scourge 
him for an honest avowal of his real convic- 
tions. Were he sure of sympathy, or even 
of pity, at the hands of his patron and pa- 
rishioners, how often he would take them into 
his confidence, and point out to them the steps 
by which he has been led to change his mind. 
But no, observation has taught him to distrust 
his fellow-men and women on a question so 
closely bound up with their preconceived 
opinions. He dares not — unless he be ready 
to risk all that he values upon earth — ^venture 
to give utterance to the conclusions which his 
studies have compelled him to reach. 

This insincerity is not dying out. It is 
spreading its infection every day. And many 
are the conflicts, deep is the mental anguish, 
through which the soul of an honest man has 
to pass before he can determine what should 
be his duty in the sight of God. A whole 
crowd of good-hearted but shallow-minded 
people may impatiently exclaim, *^Such an 
one ought to go out and leave the Church at 
once, the moment he finds himself out of har- 
mony with its teaching." I honour them for 
the native integrity which inspires the shout ; 
but I have little respect for the ignorance 
and shortsightedness which make it possible. 
These people are ignorant of the nature of a 
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National Church, and are shortsighted as to 
the duties of its clergy. They will persist 
in regarding it as a sect, rather than as a 
branch of the State; they do not know the 
extremely elastic and simple pledges by which 
the ordained priest binds himself at his ordi- 
nation ; they do not know, or wilfully forget, 
that the doctrine and liturgy of the Church 
of England have been changed already, and 
may at any moment be changed again simply 
by Parliament and the Crown ; they do not 
.see that these are days of transition, and that 
if every thoughtful and devout man in the 
clerical ranks who began to think for himself 
were to run away and leave his post, it would 
be quickly filled up by an altogether lower and 
baser sort, not one whit more honest or sincere 
than himself, and perhaps far less useful in the 
sacred profession because less intelligent and 
less enlightened. I know of hundreds who, 
after the gravest deliberation, most search- 
ing self-scrutiny as to motives and aims, and 
after many fervent prayers for Divine help, 
have come to the conclusion as a solemn con- 
viction that it was their duty to remain at 
their post, for the Church's sake, for the truth's 
sake, and for their God. They have done 
this, in some cases showing a far greater 
amount of moral courage in bearing the stings 
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of invective from smaller men, than if they 
had played the part of a hero and flung away 
their preferment amid the plaudits of the mob. 
It is quite an easy and a pleasant thing to play 
this rdle; but quite a painful and hard one 
to stay at one's post under the vilest and most 
unbearable imputations. 

But, my Lords, I do not defend dissimula- 
tion. I would have the minister, who resolves 
to stay, speak out his mind — of course with 
the utmost tact and caution, for the sake of 
his flock, that they may be gently led up to, 
and not frightened away from, the higher view 
of truth. If a man resolves to stay and to 
endure all the miseries of such a position — 
which are undoubted and great — the least he 
ought to do is to unfold his treasure before 
the eyes of his people, and not hide it seltishly 
away in his own breast. He is bound to do 
that, whatever the consequences may be, for 
in that way alone can his conscience be cleared. 
It therefore devolves upon all his parishioners 
— most of all upon the most powerful and influ- 
ential — to put no fresh stumbling-blocks in 
the preacher's path ; not to add by social 
ostracism to the fetters and chains which still 
hamper his freedom and chafe his soul. Every 
possible encouragement ought to be given to 
him who believes that God has been teaching 
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him something new, '^some new lesson out 
of His law," and who feels that it is his duty 
to make that message known. He has dif- 
ficulties and hindrances enough already. He 
lias to .fight with his own doubts and mis- 
givings in his study, and to face reproaches 
and insinuations abroad. Let not his path be 
made still worse by briars and thorns ; let not 
prejudice and bigotry smite him on the face, 
nor greet the Lord's prophet with a shower of 
stones. He may not be right in his opinions ; 
he surely will not know all the truth. But 
the least we can do is to give him a fair 
hearing, to commend his honesty, to cheer 
him for his courage, and to weigh thoroughly 
what he says. We may learn even from his 
errors, but nothing except evil from his simu- 
lation and dissimulation. There can, however, 
be no mistake about the great peril of insin- 
cerity. If you have a dishonest priesthood, 
you must soon have a dishonest people. If 
the prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, the people will soon 
love to have it so. Already wo see tokens of ' 
a threatened decay in morals distinctly trace- 
able, it seems to me, to the wide-spread hypo- 
crisy and insincerity of some clergymen and 
some of the church and chapel-going part of 
our population. 
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If the clergy are extensively infected with 
" unsound doctrine/' the laity are a hundred 
times worse. They are honeycombed with 
heresy ; and those who go to church honestly 
believing what they say and what they hear 
(so far as they have thought about it at all) 
are far outnumbered by those who not only are 
alienated from Christian doctrines, but do not 
believe even in the existence of God, and who 
are often but too ready to take the first oppor- 
tunity to make fun of the religious worship 
and the solemn rites in which they have just 
been pretending to take part. But leaving 
aside for the present the open Atheism which 
abounds among our church-goers, it is impos- 
sible to shut our eyes to the fact that the secret 
Atheism is more frequent still. Weekly worship 
is regarded by millions in this country not as 
a duty to God, not as a luxury of the soul, 
not as a means of grace ; but as a duty to 
society, a luxury of the body in exhibiting 
fine female garments and in meeting of lovers ; 
or as a heavy penance to body and mind, to be 
endured for obvious prudential motives, e.g.^ 
custom in trade or continuance of a tenancy ; 
and, finally, not as a means of grace, but a 
means of ** getting on.'' Of course people ought 
to go to church, or somewhere, to worship. 
But then, surely, worship should be the object, 
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and not social or other temporal advantage. 
As it is, owing to a fading interest in Christian 
doctrines, to a general disbelief in what is 
urged in church either from reading-desk or 
pulpit, to a weariness of the liturgy amount- 
ing to disgust, the churches are very often 
attended by people who have no Sympathy with 
religious matters whatever, and who go only 
because they must go to maintain their social 
position or to keep up their trade incomes. 

Who, I ask solemnly, are responsible for this 
lamentable and degrading condition of our 
church-going people ? 

The alienation from the doctrines of the 
Church of England on the part of many 
clergymen and laymen is not only in the 
direction of what is called Free Thought or 
Rationalism. The departure from Protest- 
antism to Anglo-Catholicism (which is simply 
Romanism without Papal authority and infalli- , 
bility) is almost as extensive as the prevailing 
unbelief. In some respects it is even a greater 
departure from the principles on which our 
National Church was established, since it 
involves the absolute repudiation of the 
Reformq^tion ; the wholesale denunciation of 
the great Reformers ; the return not merely 
to forms and ceremonies which had been 
abolished by ParKament, but even to the 
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very doctrines against which our Thirty-nine 
Articles were and are a standing protest. In 
the case of a departure from orthodoxy to 
Theism, however wide its divergence from the 
letter of the creeds, there is more of a negative 
than a positive difference. The Theist, in a 
great measure, affirms what the Articles do 
not deny, and he may confine himself to the 
denial only of what the Articles do not affirm. 
As his religious belief was not anticipated in 
the age of the Reformation, no provision was 
made to guard against it ; there was no neces- 
sity for a protest. But the Ritualist is in an 
entirely different position. In the face of 
history and legal documents, he deliberately 
reverses the verdict of the British Legislature, 
boldly re-affirms what the Articles deny, and 
as boldly denies what the Articles affirm, and 
that on the particular points which formed the 
basis of the Reformed Church. We may 
admire the spirit of charity and toleration 
which would say, " Let these men abide with 
us, and do good in their way ;'^ but we should 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there is 
no more glaring instance of anomaly and 
inconsistency to be found anywhere than 
that afforded by the party calling themselves 
** Anglo-Catholics" refusing to depart from 
the benefices and oflSces of a Protestant 
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Church. No Jews, Mahommedans, or Bud- 
dhists could be more logically out of place as 
clergy of the Church of England than are the 
whole body of Ritualists and Sacerdotalists. 

On this subject I must also remark that it is 
possible to draw an erroneous conclusion from the 
numbers who attend Ritualistic services. There 
is so very little really religious feeling among 
our people that comparatively few attend wor- 
ship at all for its own sake, or understand 
what is meant by spiritual culture. Hence a 
plain and unadorned service such as satisfies 
and pleases best the deeply religious mind, is 
to them a weariness inexpressible — only to be 
endured under conventional and social pressure. 
For such persons the introduction of a gorgeous 
ritual was a boon beyond all expectation. They 
caught eagerly at the chance of witnessing a 
spectacle, of watching the processions, gestures, 
genuflections, of listening to plenty of fine 
music, of enjoying the novelty of seeing 
lighted tapers in broad daylight, and the un- 
accustomed fumes of the fragrant gums of the 
East. Groing to church now has a certain 
charm-^one of novelty at least, is to them a 
decided improvement on the more sombre 
service of their youth, and is a pleasant and 
belauded manner of ^* killing" the English 
Sunday. I have no wish to exaggerate, but 
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these lower motives will account for the pre- 
sence of a very large number of persons at the 
Ritualistic Churches. 

The section of the Church in which there is 
still a great amount of earnestness and genuine 
religion is of course the Evangelical ; but even 
here it will be lamented by parents that the 
young people do not take to their religion 
quite as readily or as warmly as they could 
wish. It is true they have been well taught. 
Prayers, Hymns, Catechisms, and Scripture 
have been learned in profusion, and the habits 
of private, family, and public devotion acquired 
and fairly practised. They are ^^ sound" in 
doctrine, express the usual prescribed horror 
at ^^ Germanism" or "Romanism" as each 
dreaded school 6f thought crops up ; and they 
do not shew any strong disposition to dally 
with dissenting sects. So far so good, but 
beneath all this seeming conformity, this ex- 
cellent regularity of behaviour and of speech, 
there is too often a total absence of religious 
thought and feeling, there is no life in the 
soul, no real communion with God. They 
live for mere pleasure and advancement. The 
occupations, and more especially the amuse- 
ments, of life so engross them as to leave 
neither time nor interest for things divine. 
Seldom do they think, but when they do, the 
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result is either to make them utterly sceptical, 
or to drive them into the snares of Sacer- 
dotalism. 

No doubt there are still the seven thousand 
— or seventy times seven thousand — who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal, who are still faith- 
ful and true and sincere in their beliefs (so far 
as they know and understand them) ; but the 
mass of people, the majority of every rank 
and class in this country are not any longer 
believers in the doctrines of the Church of 
England as by law established. In spite of 
this^j numbers beyond reckoning continue to 
pretend to believe, and keep up by a perfectly 
hollow and hypocritical conformity a decep- 
tion which, in so far as it deceives, demoral- 
izes ; and in so far as it is absurdly transparent, 
brings the whole sacred theme of Religion into 
contempt. We could not possibly provide for 
Atheism and Agnosticism a better foundation. 
We could not furnish its champions with a 
more public and prominent platform. 

To dwell further on this peril is needless. 
There are other and minor dangers lurking 
beneath this widespread hypocrisy which 
threaten the safety of some of our most 
precious inheritances from the past. The cry 
of "Disestablishment" in the matter of the 
Church is no doubt loudest in the mouths of 
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those upon whom the stigmas of social in- 
feriority press most heavily ; but this natural 
jealousy ought not to blind oar eyes for one 
moment to the fact that, if that were all, no 
possible danger could threaten the Established 
Church ; the greater her prestige, the more 
she would deserve it, for Englishmen are not 
wont to honour that which is not honourable ; 
and the greater the jealousy of her pre-emi- 
nence, the more testimony would be borne to 
her superior worth. The real danger is to be 
feared from her loss of real worth, the decay of 
her prestige, and the exchange of envy for 
contempt on the part of her adversaries. 

It w^as the boast at her establishment how 
all but universal was the harmonious accept- 
ance of her doctrines and formularies. The 
Church of England she might well be called 
when English people had scarcely any excuse 
for nonconformity. Within the last three 
centuries what changes have we not witnessed! 
' s What numbers and varieties of dissenting 

I sects ! What formidable as well as benevolent 

' forces have not been in operation outside her 

I pale! Churchmen are thankful if they can 

I only persuade themselves that two-thirds of 

the nation are nominal members of the National 
Church. In some of our largest provincial 
towns, it is considered a matter of congratula- 
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tion if churchmen form only a bare majority. 
Add to all this tremendous loss of nominal 
adherents the modern and rapidly increasing 
departure of sentiment and belief on the part of 
those who still call themselves members of the 
Church of England, and some idea can then 
be formed of the tremendous contrast borne by 
our times to those in which the Church's doc- 
trines and liturgy were laid down by Parlia- 
ment. 

The Church is objected to on various 
grounds, of which the most prominent by far 
are the objections to it as an institution (poli- 
tical), the . objections to its doctrines (theo- 
logical), and the objections to its enforcement 
of doctrine at all (religious). The Dissenter, 
at all events the politico-agitating Dissenter, in 
all probability, feels objections political, theo- 
logical and religious all at once, his political 
objections being by far the strongest. But he 
is the avowed enemy of the Church, and is 
not entitled to the first consideration. Surely 
those have the first claim to be listened to who 
are the Church's avowed members and friends, 
and these her friends, among whom I am 
proud to place myself, above all things desire 
that the institution as such shall be preserved ; 
that the relations between Church and State 
shall not be severed or even tampered with ; 
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that the clergy shall remain under the control 
of the Legislature ; that no priesthood shall be 
set up on Ecclesiastical or Sacerdotal claims of 
its own ; that the control of Church property 
and even the regulation of liturgies shall be 
in the hands of the State rather than given 
over to Episcopacy, or Church Congressesi or 
Convocation. The friends of the Church de- 
sire the absolute continuance of this connexion, 
while it ought to be noted that the only allies 
which the hostile Dissenter can secure within 
our own ranks are the Ritualists who want to 
erect a Sacerdotal system absolutely free from 
State control. This of itself should be our 
warning against disestablishment, since it is 
the direct and immediate result of a desire to 
return to that state of Catholic bondage which 
our forefathers burst through and escaped from 
at the glorious Reformation. 

The friends of the Church within it are 
widely dissatisfied with some of its doctrines. 
But a much wider and deeper dissatisfaction 
prevails towards the fact that the holding or 
teaching of any definite doctrines is enforced 
by law. 

Their reasons for this objection are chiefly 
and deeply religious. Religion is, in their 
view, gravely imperilled by the dictation to 
the human spirit of those divine truths which 
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it ought ever to be seeking direct from the 
inspiration of God. To give a written creed, 
and tell the preacher he must accept it, and 
then proclaim it on penalty of deprivation, 
is a demoralizing act. Simply because the 
contract cannot be strictly fiilfiUed, more is 
claimed and more is promised than is in the 
nature of things possible; and, sooner or 
later, the contract is openly violated, or its 
terms complied with only by the devices of 
hypocrisy and dissimulation. Were the creed 
confined to only the first sentence in the 
Apostles' Creed, the danger of this discrepancy 
might be indefinitely remote; but when to 
this is added the rest of the creed, two more 
creeds, a book full of liturgical forms, and 
Thirty-nine Articles, containing in all over 
600 propositions, some of them diametrically 
and categorically contradictory to eacli other, 
we reach an example of combined cruelty and 
futility to which we seek in vain for a parallel. 
As soon as the Dissenter can show by his 
statistics that the doctrines of the Church are 
objected to by half the people of England, no 
power on earth can withstand his plea for 
disestablishment unless a speedy reformation 
be at once applied as a remedy. If, however, 
this fact would be ruinous to the maintenance 
of things as they lire, what chance could the 
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Church have when it was discovered that the 
objections to her doctrines were also shared by 
a large and increasing number of clergy and 
other educated persons within her own fold? 
But — and I claim your Lordships' careful con- 
sideration of it— this is the crisis we are 
approaching. If the Church stands on her 
doctrines, as they are now by law enforced, 
she is absolutely doomed. If she is to be saved 
as an institution, it can only be at the expense 
of some of her present doctrines. . How these 
are to be sacrificed is a most interesting 
question. For it by no means follows that 
because they are abandoned by Parliament 
therefore Parliament should denounce them 
and make it penal to preach them. If they 
contain (as some still think) vital and im- 
perishable truth, the loss of Parliamentary 
enforcement cannot put them into a moment's 
peril. If they are still for a time found useful 
and good for men in certain stages of their 
religious life, these doctrines will find advo- 
cates in plenty who will put new life and 
vigour into them through their newly-gained 
freedom to preach what they believe to be true. 
A good maxim in English legislation has 
been, ^'One good thing at a time.'' And if 
only the enforcement of doctrine were removed, 
those doctrines alone which were true would 
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be found to survive the natural struggle for 
existence. Tliat would disturb nothing. It 
would only give every good man a chance to 
be honest, and it would add a hundred-fold to 
his authority and to the force of Iris words for 
his hearers to know that he was speaking only 
what he really believed. By such a step 
legislation would be only moving on in the 
lines hitherto adopted. By the last Act on 
terms of Clerical Subscription the clergy were 
released from assenting to the doctrin^^, and 
only bound in future to assent to the doctrine, 
of the Prayer Book, And this is the more 
noteworthy as the change was deliberate, and 
carried after ample discussion. 

Little by little the State has recognised the 
necessity for giving more freedom to the minds 
and tongues of the clergy ; and the step I have 
suggested is but another application of the 
same principle already adopted. It may be 
urged that this liberty practically exists, for 
what greater divergence could be seen than 
that shewn already by the various schools of 
thought among the clergy ? But the answer 
to this is that the liberty is not numerously 
taken — the vast majority are still tongue-tied— 
and moreover the liberty, when used, is stolen: it 
is not legally, and therefore is scarcely honour- 
ably, enjoyed. DivergenciB, too, may become 
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an evil when excessive, and it is quite possible 
that harmony and unanimity might take the 
place of the present disagreement, as soon as 
the minds of the clergy were left free to avail 
themselves of the natural sources of religious 
knowledge and religious feeling. At present 
the divisions are traceable mainly to efforts at 
interpreting that which is essentially inco- 
herent. When it is seen to be no longer of 
importance what this, that, or the other as- 
sumed authority may declare, men will find 
themselves coming to marvellously similar 
conclusions on the great primary truths of true 
religion. In any case, if it is to be desired to 
get rid of Popery in any form, to extinguish 
Sacerdotalism, or at all events to purge our 
National Church from the disgrace — I had 
almost said the infamy — of cherishing it, the 
shortest and surest way would be by State enact- 
ment to dethrone the dogmas upon which 
Sacerdotal pretensions now rest, and to reduce 
all doctrines to the dead level of impartial 
unimportance — *^ Believe what you think to 
be true, and say what you believe.'' To hold 
oflSce in a Church of this supremely wide and 
elastic nature would hardly consist with Sacer- 
dotal pretensions. The functions of the Society 
of the Holy Cross would have to be abandoned 
or carried on elsewhere* 
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What a reformation ! What a resurrection it 
would be for the spirit of truth and liberty if 
our clergy were to go forth absolutely un- 
fettered — in honour bound, and in honour 
only, to seek the truth with loyal devotion, 
and to speak out in all courage and sincerity 
whatever truth they find ! 

Before I proceed to offer some practical 
suggestions by which the present peril may be 
averted, and the evils which have caused it be 
met and remedied, I would anticipate two 
objections which may occur to your Lordships, 
and which it is needful at once to endeavour to 
remove. You may justly interrupt me by 
asking : — 

1. ^^What right have you to take upon 
yourself this somewhat pretentious task of 
meddling with the august affairs of Church 
and State ? " 

2. '' And why do you come to us with your 
nostrums ? Why single out the Peers of the 
Realm, and not rather carry your counsel to 
the House of Commons or elsewhere ? " 

To the former of these questions I could not 
give any answer were I being moved by vanity 
or self-sufficiency ; but inasmuch as I feel more 
diffidence than I can express in undertaking so 
serious a task, the real reasons and motives for 
my conduct are easily stated. I make this effort 
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because I love my Cliurcli, the Church in 
which I was born and reared, and in whoso 
ministry I served for twenty years. I love the 
Church as an institution, believing it to be 
based on principles which, if logically carried 
out, are the best possible safeguards for liberty 
and independence of thought both for clergy- 
men and laymen J its doctrines are not the 
essential but only the transitory elements in 
its constitution, while the principles are abid- 
ing and always necessary. Though driven from 
my benefice for speaking — not too plainly but 
too soon^the thoughts which will surely find 
echo in the hearts of the next generation, I 
have never faltered in my loyalty and affec- 
tion for an ecclesiastical system which not only 
has been hitherto the greatest benefactor to our 
nation at large — especially to the scattered 
peasantry of our rural districts — but is capable 
in the hands of Parliament of almost limitless 
adaptation in doctrine and ceremonies to the 
religious beliefs and emotions of the present 
or any succeeding age. The Church, as such, 
was not responsible for my deprivation : I 
owe her no grudge for anything I may have 
sacrificed as a pledge of my sincerity. 

A stroke of the pen in the hands of the 
Legislature through but one or two of our 
statutes would make the Church in my eyes 
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absolutely national ; and if any human institu- 
tion could be perfect, it would tlien be perfect as 
an honour to the Most High, a benefactor to the 
people, a help to true religion and virtue. My 
position, therefore, as a temporary exile from 
the offices of the Church gives me a peculiar 
claim to be heard on her behalf. If those who 
have gained everything and lost nothing ai'e 
to be listened to on the Church's side on the 
ground of the largeness of their stake in it, 
how much more right has ono to speak as her 
disinterested friend who has gained nothing 
and lost everything which, in a worldly point 
of view, gives him an interest in her safety 
and vitality. Our highest dignitaries, how- 
ever sincere and pure their motives, are open 
to the imputation by the vulgar of wishing 
to keep up the system for the sake of their 
emoluments, their palaces, and their seats in 
your Lordships' House. Not so with myself. 
I have nothing to gain personally by the 
Church's welfare; nothing to lose by her 
downfall. 

But I write not merely for the Church's 
benefit as an end, but as a means. Religion 
itself, though imperishable, may yet be hin- 
dered or for a while eclipsed by the overthrow 
of the Church. And it is in the interests of 
Religion that I am chiefly endeavouring to 
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plead the Church's cause. For many years, 
especially since my removal to London, I have 
been in contact with people of every sect and 
denomination, of almost every shade of re- 
ligious and irreligious opinion. I have had 
sufficient experience to justify me in dwelling 
as I have done on the immediate perils to 
which the Church is exposed, and. I have had 
opportunities of observing more closely the 
great and undoubted evils of voluntaryism. 
The more I see of the Sects the more convinced 
I am of the priceless superiority of an Estab- 
lished Church — so only that its doctrines be 
modified in conformity with the devoutest and 
most intelligent thought of the age, or that the 
liberty now needful to usefulness be promptly 
conceded. My position is unique. Still re- 
taining my Orders I have stedfastly refused 
to identify myself with any other previously 
existing Church or sect, and have tried the 
experiment of revising the Book of Common 
Prayer, and adapting its vital and enduring 
passages of truth, of religious emotion, and of 
beauty to the spiritual needs of those like- 
minded with myself. With what success this 
experiment has been made, I leave others to 
declare. 

If solid friendship and loyal affection for 
the Church practically evinced in the way in 
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which I have exercised my liberty during the 
past twelve years have any weight, surely 
they give me a claim to be heard among the 
crowd of advisers in a time of coming trouble, 
when the Church's bitterest foes will make 
their fiercest onslaught. 

To your Lordships' second question, I have 
many reasons for beginning my humble cham- 
pionship by an address to your Noble Order. 
It is imperative to understand first principles 
in order to act wisely. I hold it as a cardinal 
truth that while here and there an individual 
among the obscure classes may be the first 
to start a new and wise reformation, the idea 
so set afloat would be lost and perish, never 
taking root in the nation, unless it be taken 
up and adopted by the most influential classes 
in the land. 

Much good may be done by ordinary men 
deliberating among themselves and sowing the 
seeds of their good thoughts wherever good 
ground may be ready to receive them. But 
the main practical work of establishing any 
reformation rests with those to whom the 
people look up for counsel and example, and 
on whose movements the tide of popular 
thought and action largely depends. Just as 
the Court sets fashions in opinion and taste to 
the aristocracy in general, so tlie aristocracy 
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in turn help to mould the opinions of the 
middle classes, who again exercise a similar 
power over those lower still. 

On principle, then, I would have begun with 
an appeal to Royalty had I not instinctively 
felt that it would be most improper to address 
the Crown on a subject upon which the Crown 
has no liberty to speak. As much as, if not 
more than, any curate, Her Majesty is for- 
bidden to express theological opinions of her 
own, and therefore my application to the 
Throne would have been most unseemly, if 
not disloyal. 

But you, my Lords, standing next to our 
august Sovereign, not merely enjoy the highest 
l*ank, but do, in fact, exercise the greatest 
practical influence over the national mind and 
behaviour. It is true that the world of letters 
is supreme over all, inasmuch as to it yourselves 
are beholden for all the higher enjoyments of 
life, and for all the wise action by which you 
may benefit the realm. But this world of 
letters is adorned by many of your own order, 
and owes already much of its pre-eminence to 
the encouragement given to it in the darker 
times when it needed patronage. We, who 
form the rank and file of the army of thinkers, 
cannot get even our best thoughts ^translated 
into actions without those accessories of 
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worldly power and possessions of which your 
Lordships are the most prominent trustees. 
If there be, then, any great movements wanted, 
any practical reform, any remedy for obviously 
unjust disabilities, the abolition of causes of 
discontent and well-grounded disaffection — on 
your own selves devolves the mighty respon- 
sibility of using your power and your wealth, 
if necessary, in carrying out such reformation. 
The friends of the Church no less than the 
oppressed Nonconformists will not cease to 
remember gratefully the resolution of your 
Lordships' House on the Burials Bill ; and the 
whole country knows perfectly well that if the 
Lords are bent on carrying any measure of 
manifest justice and generosity it must ulti- 
mately be carried. If they determined, e.g.^ 
on any policy towards the Church which 
would have the effect of extricating it from 
its present difficulties, sooner or later that 
j)olicy would become the fashion and pass into 
law. We hear much about the wisdom and 
independence of the House of Commons ; but 
I never meet anywhere men more fettered 
than members of that House. With rare ex- 
ceptions, they are as much afraid of speaking 
their minds as any clergyman. It is con- 
sidered quite a sufficient excuse for reticence, 

c 
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or for anonymous help to this or that par- 
ticular cause to say, *^ You know I have my 
constituency watching me, and I must be 
careful not to lose my seat." A glance, then, 
at the condition of a body of men so promi- 
nent and influential as the House of Commons 
is enough to place the Peerage in striking 
contrast on the score of absolute indepen- 
dence. Your Lordships have no constituencies 
watching you. None in all this land enjoy 
such a position of mental, moral, and practical 
freedom ; and it is this freedom (nearly abso- 
lute) which of all your possessions most of all 
makes you responsible for the wise adoption 
and unflinching support of any scheme which 
reason and reflection have pronounced to be 
beneficial. Noblesse oblige. Yes, but obliges 
ever to what is useful and good; obliges to 
activity and zeal, however tempered by due 
caution and dignity ; obliges to examine first 
and reject afterwards; not to reject without 
examination the ideas and suggestions thrown 
up from the untitled ranks of society. 

I scorn to speak of self-interest, for with the 
high-minded that would be a motive rather 
deterrent than impelling. Yet I nevertheless 
believe your highest interests are herein in- 
volved ; that if you value true Religion you 
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cannot conserve it, you cannot rescue it from 
the disaster of a perhaps long eclipse, unless you 
promptly interest yourselves in its security, 
investigate the various conflicting or con- 
verging lines of modern thought, and fairly 
grapple with the problem offered for your 
solution in the existing state of the Church. 

Quieta noii movere may be the paragon of 
mottoes ; but it is in this matter wholly irre- 
levant. Things are 7iot quiet. There is a 
raging storm over our heads and a surging 
volcano beneath our feet. Action must be 
prompt, or the object of our solicitude will 
be lost. 

Respectfully I repeat, it is for the Upper 
House to institute a Reformation : not to wait 
till the Church lies battered in the dust by the 
tempest of Revolution. 

The discussion of isolated doctrines is hardly 
possible in a parliamentary assembly, even 
were it both desirable and necessary. But 
such discussion is riot wanted in the least in 
order to accomplish the Reformation which is 
so pressing. 

Should your Lordships favour me with any 
replies encouraging me to say more on this 
great question, I shall be glad of your per- 
mission to set forth a few practical sugges- 
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tlons as to the modes of action wliieli pro- 
bably would best commend themselves to the 
Legislature, and to the good sense of the 
country at large. 

My Lords, 

I have the honour to be ' 
Your Lordships' most obedient servant,. 

CHARLES VOYSEY. 
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